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TO DUBLIN 


from London: Manchester: Paris-Amsterdam 











THE Vickers VISCOUNT is the world’s first turbo-prop 

airliner. It’s fast... superbly comfortable .. . 

and pressurized to fly high above the weather. Inside the 
air-conditioned cabin you sit in cushioned, armchair ease. There’s 

just a murmur of sound — no vibration at all from the 4 Rolls-Royce 
propeller turbines. Beneath big windows the world glides by at 

300 m.p.h. Surprisingly soon — in well under three-quarters of the time 
You step out rested, 


smooth... 


ordinarily taken — you touch down in Dublin. 
relaxed, fresher than when you started. 

No visa is needed for Ireland by British Commonwealth, American or 
French visitors. Dublin to Shannon air service connects with trans- 
atlantic flights. Information and bookings from your travel agent, or 
BEA or Aer Lingus in London. Telephone : WHItehall 1080. 
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NO EXTRA COST! 
To Dublin from: Return fares 


LONDON (17-day) 85 mins, £11.15s, * 
MANCHESTER (17-day) 60 mins. £6 .16s, t 
PARIS (12-month) 24 hrs. £22.10s, 


AMSTERDAM (23-day)  2hrs. 35 mins, £22.5s. 


*Available Tues., Wed., Thurs. only 

t Available Mon., Tues., Wed., Thurs. only 
Also Viscount “ Dawnflights’’ on London- 
Dublin route, £5 single, £10 return. Other 
Ader Lingus services to Dublin from: 
Birmingham, — Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Cardiff, Bristol, Isle of 

Man and Jersey. 
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IRISH AIR LINES 
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OR 1954 : IN SAFETY AND COMFORT 


lreland’s Finest Hire Service offers these five features 


UNLIMITED MILEAGE 
FULL COMPREHENSIVE INSURANCE 
MAPS AND TRAVEL ITINERARIES 
FREE DELIVERY IN DUBLIN 
CLIENTS MET ANYWHERE 














Model H. P. Per Week Model H. P. | Per Week 





§2/53 RAC 8 £12 12 0 || New RAC 10 £15 15 0 
Anglia BHP 23.4 $36 Anglia BHP 36 $45 


52/53 RAC 10 £13 13 0 || New RAC 10 £16 160 
Prefect BHP 30.1 $39 Prefect BHP 36 $48 


Ford RAC 16 £18 18 0 || Ford RAC 32.5 | £25 0 0 
Consul BHP 47 $54 V8 Custom | BHP 110 $71 



































DISCOUNT FOR OFF-SEASON HIRE—IST OCTOBER TO 30TH APRIL 


WALDEN MOTOR CO. LID. 


172-174 PARNELL STREET - DUBLIN 
TEL 40461 GRAMS WALCAR 
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EXPRESS PASSENGER NIGHT SERVICES (Sundays Excepted) 




















In NORTHERN IRELAND 


extensive services by train and omnibus, 
and a chain of excellent hotels are provided 


by the Ulster Transport Authority. 


* 


DAILY TOURS BY TRAIN AND BUS 
Good travel facilities are provided during 
the holiday season from Belfast and other 
touring centres to beauty spots and places 
of interest including Giant’s Causeway, Antrim 
Coast Road, and Mountains of Mourne, 
etc. 
EXTENDED MOTOR COACH TOURS 


Popular conducted tour (7 days ) with head- 

quarters at Larne. All-in cost: £11 11 0. 

Luxury conducted tour (6 days) with 

accommodation at Newcastle and Portrush. 
All-in cost £18 18 0 


LEADING HOTELS 





BELFAST: Midland Hotel 
LaRNE: Laharna Hotel 
NEWCASTLE, Co. Down: 

Slieve Donard Hotel 
LONDONDERRY: City Hotel 
PorTRUSH, Co. Antrim: 

Northern Counties Hotel 


Programmes and tariffs from— 


Ulster Transport Authority 


21 LINENHALL STREET, BELFAST 











Attractive Travel Facilities 
and excellent Hotels 


Great IN ortHern Raiway 


THE DUBLIN/BELFAST 
* ENTERPRISE EXPRESS” ROUTE 


Fast Steam and Diesel passenger trains 
Modern road buses and coaches 


DAY TOURS 
by Motor Coach and Train 


from Dublin and other centres to 


The Boyne Valley 

Hill of Tara 

Armagh (Ecclesiastical Capital) 
Carlingford Peninsula 

Royal Meath and Louth 
Mountains of Mourne 

Howth Castle 


SUNDAY ‘‘ALL-IN’’ TOURS 
from Dublin (Amiens St. Station) to 


Glens of Antrim: 6th June, 4th July, rst August, 
5th September and 3rd October 
Inishowen Peninsula: 18th July and 22nd August 
Hills of Donegal: 20th June and 19th September 
South-West Highlands: 8th August 
Charges (including meals) from 37/6 to 42/6 


GREAT NORTHERN HOTELS 


at 
BUNDORAN ROSTREVOR 


Co. Donegal Co. Down 
(OPEN FROM WHITSUN) (OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND) 


Timetables, tours booklets and other literature 
giving full details of services and facilities from 


DIsTRICT TRAFFIC MANAGER 


AMIENS STREET STATION, DUBLIN 
(Tel. 42941) 


and 
TRAFFIC MANAGER 


GREAT VICTORIA STREET STATION, BELFAST 
(Tel. 26881) 
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Welcome to Ulster 
the home of 
lrish Linen 





ROBINSON & CLEAVER 
BELFAST 


The greatest name in linen 
throughout the world 


ULSTER’S LEADING 
DEPARTMENTAL STORE 


Make it your rendezvous whilst in Belfast. 

Enjoy the facilities of the spacious Restaurant, 

its many specialist departments and Personal 

Export Section where shopping is a pleasure 
to the Overseas Visitor. 


Renowned for 


FINE QUALITY IRISH LINENS AND HANDKERCHIEFS 
FASHIONS AND FABRICS 


CHILDREN’S WEAR 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING 


WEDGWOOD CHINA, RAYNES SHOES, etc. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER LTD. 


Donegall Place, Belfast 














ASK FOR 


LIDDELL 
LINENS 


MADE IN IRELAND 
FOR THE WORLD 





OBTAINABLE FROM 
ALL LEADING STORES 
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SHINING 
MEMORIES 


The scintillating beauty of Waterford Lead 
Crystal Cut Glass will bring back shining 
memories of your visit to Ireland. Throughout 
the world, Waterford Glass is again winning 
fame for the Irish craftsmen who make it, after 
a lapse of over a century. From a magnificent 
suite down to an exquisitely hand-cut single 
piece, good stores throughout Ireland can show 
you a range of Waterford Glass at prices that 
are lower than you would expect. 





EVERY PIECE IS A COLLECTOR'S ITEM 
Waterford Glass Limited. Waterford. Ireland 





HENRY 


all 

that’s best 
on the 

Irish market 





We’rea stone’s throw from Nelson’s Pillar, right in 
the city centre . . . and there are several very good 
reasons why no visitor should miss us. We have 
almost everything you could want to buy. Irish 
linen, every way you can think of, coloured and 
plain, with Donegal, Madeira and Chinese em- 
broidery. We have sparkling Waterford cut glass, 
delicate Carrickmacross lace hankies, Irish poplin 
ties, and delicious lightweight stoles and scarves in 
pastel rainbow colourings. And, of course, we have 
Irish handwoven tweeds, single and double widths, 
in every weight, every pattern. 

We don’t only stock ‘ native’ produce. We’re a big 
department store with a cafe and a beauty shop, and 
a cross-section of European 
markets. . . . French per- 
fumes, scarves and cravats, 
Limoges china, Swiss laces, 
and on... and on. 

If you are coming to Ire- 
land on holidays this year, 
why not send for our 
Visitor’s Brochure which 
includes a useful map of 


Dublin. 


Ait: 





STREET -« 


DUBLIN 
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The official journal of Fégra Failte, 
the National Tourist Publicity 
Organisation for Ireland. Published 
every two months at 93, Pembroke 
Road, Dublin. 


TOURIST 
INFORMATION BUREAUX 


DUBLIN : 14, Upper O’Connell Street 
(Phone 44719 /10). Irish Branch Offices 
at Cork, Belfast and Galway. 
NEW YORK: Ireland House, 33, East 
oth Street. LONDON: 71 Regent 
treet, W.1. 


CIRCULATION 
AND SUBSCRIPTION 
The price of this magazine is One 
Shilling and Sixpence (U.S.A.: 25 
cents) per copy, or Ten Shillings 
U.S.A. : $1.50) per annum post free. 
he magazine is distributed free 
of charge’ to Irish Public 
Bodies, Travel Agents, Transport 
Companies, Chambers of Commerce, 
Automobile Clubs, and Irish 
Diplomatic and Consular Offices 
abroad. 


REPRODUCTION 
OF MATERIAL 


Short extracts from material appear- 
ing in this magazine may be 
reproduced without permission 
provided authorship and source are 
ear For permission to 
reprint complete articles application 
should be made to the ee 


The Wicklow Mountains 
by MERVYN WALL 


lreland - the Railfun’s Paradise 
by J. H. PRICE 


Golf in Ireland 


The Barony of Burren by R. m. Fox 


The Irish Cloak 


by VERE DUDGEON and B. G. WILSON 


The Dublin Horse Show 
Irish Events 


The Pattern of St. Kieran 
by PATRICK BRADY 


Curraghmore 
Ireland in Ten Days 
Tourist Topics 


From the Bookshelf 


OUR COVER PICTURE 


PORTNABLAGH in County Donegal. A most attractive seaside resort, it is one of the 
many which dot the Irish coast. Whether one prefers a quiet holiday, remote from 
the world’s worries, or all the fun of the fair ; whether one likes yachting, swimming 
or fishing there are in all parts of Ireland resorts well-fitted to answer your needs. 
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We thank ¥. H. Price, C.I.E., C. L. Fry, Saxone Shoe Co., Ltd., Sybil Connolly 
for permission to make use of certain photographs appearing in the present issue. 
We should also like to thank 7. Cott and ¥. C. Gillham for assistance given in 
connection with the article ‘ Ireland—the Railfan’s Paradise.” 








eee OW 
MOUNTAINS 


It is Wicklow’s gentleness that immediately impresses. 
Its mountains and valleys have, in general, a.softness of 
outline and lush profusion of growth that distinguishes 
them from the lordly but almost frightening Kerry 
peaks or the remote, awe-inspiring mountains of Donegal. 

The Wicklow Mountains beckon..with a kind and 
friendly warmth. Tig. sweep down gently swogded 
valleys, their purple® glens a kisi 
CAINS. . and for the ympli } an 
abundance of good hotel 


taste. 


THE DUBLINER usually. discovers the } 
Mountains when he is fifteen or sixteen.y age. 
He is lucky, if, like sone discovers “on hi 
first bicycle and alone still, rem embe: the av 


gh Bray up 

of the mountain wall on its way to 

highest pass in Ireland. The vast extent of the Dublin 
and Wicklow Mountains is not generally realised. 
They form the greatest mountain mass in Ireland, 
and of them it has been written, I think by Bulfin 
in Rambles in Erin, that one could walk for a week 
across them without seeing a human being or a 
human habitation. Though good motoring roads 


by Mervyn Wall 





10w penetrate the glens and climb the hills, these 
nountains are too vast ever to be shorn of all their 
nystery. A sense of strangeness is with you all the 
ime, whether you are exploring remote valleys like 
jlenbride, depopulated since the 1798 Insurrection, 
or standing in the ruined Hell Fire Club, proving 
for yourself the truth of the tradition which dates 
from a murder committed there in the eighteenth 
century, that if, standing in the ruin, you shout the 
question “ Who killed his wife?”, the echo will 
invariably answer “ Bevan”, the name of the 
murderer. 

Like most Dubliners I have a great fondness for 
those wooded glens and the wintry hills above them— 
I suppose because I have found there so much that I 
wanted at various periods of my life—an unknown 
country to explore in boyhood, agreeable hotels in 
which to pass quiet days, in later years, and broad 
lakes and quick-moving streams for that period after 
the angling bug had bitten me. I don’t shoot, but 
I’m told that the shooting is very good; and of 
course one of its great merits is that it is within such 
easy reach of Dublin. 

Wicklow’s historical and literary associations have 
always meant more to me than its sport. I suppose 
that is because, being a writer, my imagination must 
have food. I cannot count the evenings spent by the 
lake’s edge in Glendaloch among the monastic ruins 
of thirteen hundred years ago, nor the wanderings 
on foot among the fastnesses of the O’Tooles and the 
O’Byrnes, those mountain septs whose delight was 
in the sudden cattle raid into the plains right up 
to the walls of Dublin ; nor can I count the week-ends 


OPPOSITE : THOUGH NOT THE HIGHEST, 
THE GREAT SUGAR LOAF IS ONE OF 
THE MOST PICTURESQUE OF WICKLOW’S 
MOUNTAINS. RIGHT: LOUGH BRAY 
STANDS AT THE HEAD OF GLENCREE 
VALLEY. 


passed in visiting the battlefields of the sixteenth 
century and the great camping grounds and rock 
caves of the insurgents of the eighteenth. 

The dramatist, J. M. Synge, was a great lover of 
Wicklow, and you may still see his photograph and be 
shown his signature in the tea room at Lough Bray 
where he wrote In the Shadow of the Glen. His 
essays and poems on Wicklow are well-known, 
and in many places in the mountains you will be 
reminded of him, by lonely Lough Nahanaghan or 
in the savage ravine of Glenmacnass. In later years 
Joseph Campbell celebrated in verse all the country, 
around Glencree, that broad valley which has literary 
associations right up to our own time. Liam 
O’Flaherty, Padraic O Conaire and many others 
lived there or came to visit the poet in his cottage 
at Lacken on the floor of the valley. It is an awesome 
place with its enveloping trees and the great circle 
of standing stones behind the house, an important 
site of religious worship during the Stone Age. 

If you ask me what is most worth seeing in the 
Wicklow Mountains, I would find it hard to answer 
—there is so much mountain, lake, river, wood and 
valley. If you want hill climbing, there is great 
sprawling Lugnaquilla and many other giants which 
nearly reach its three thousand feet. If you like 
walking, I know of no roads pleasanter under the feet 
than those white springy granite-grained roads 
sparkling with mica as they wind between the vast 
moors dotted with ghostly bog cotton. If you prefer 
the peace of the valleys, there are glens in plenty, 


some richly wooded, others bare of tree or bush, 
given over altogether to obstinate rock and flaming 





yellow gorse. My own preference is, I think, for the 
lakes—Lough Dan teeming with trout, the numerous 
tarns which you come upon suddenly high up under 
the shoulders of the mountains, and Lough Tay 
which I believe to be the most beautiful spot in 
Ireland. The lake and its immediate surroundings 
are, of course, private property, but the view of it 
from the road above is free to all. Approach Lough 
Tay from the Roundwood side, and you will come 
upon it suddenly deep below you, singing silently 
to itself at the base of its slate-blue cliffs and sheer 
hillsides alive with multi-coloured heather. Your first 
sight of Lough Tay is something which you will 
not forget in a lifetime, but I and my kind could go 
on talking about Wicklow forever. It threw open 
its generous glens and mountains to us in boyhood, 
in young manhood and middle age it has been a 
haven from the bustle and stress of everyday existence, 
and when we are old I think it will continue to draw 
us as it drew Synge, who on his deathbed asked that 


he be carried to the window so that he mig kK 
for the last time on the sluggishly rolling line’ 


which marks the place where the plain % 
Dublin ends and the Wicklow Mountaffis begi 


THE VARTRY RIVER CUTS ITS WAY THROUGH THE 

DEVIL’S GLEN, A CELEBRATED BEAUTY SPOT ABOUT 

| MILE NORTH-WEST OF ASHFORD. HAVING ENTERED 

THE DEEP CHASM, THE RIVER FALLS ABOUT 100 FEET 

INTO THE ‘‘DEVIL’S PUNCH BOWL", A DEEP BASIN 
IN THE ROCK BELOW. 














If you go down to Dun Laoghaire pier ona 
summer morning when the passengers from 
Holyhead are taking their seats in the Dublin- 
bound train, you will often see several young 
men with cameras inspecting the green C.I.E. 
engine at the head of their train. 

They are some of the three hundred visitors 
who, it is estimated, visit Ireland each year 
not just for the scenery, the food or the con- 
versation for which she is deservedly famous, 
but because they are lovers of railways for 
whom Ireland has a special, irresistible appeal. 

For many of them an annual trip to Ireland 
has become a not-to-be-missed pilgrimage. 
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who may be anyone from a sixth-former to a cleric 
or a qualified engineer, Ireland has five main 
attractions. Firstly, the tracks, like those of Spain 
and South Australia, are laid to a broader gauge 
than the usual 4 ft. 84 inches, and impart a different 
look to the whole railway scene. Secondly, the few 
non-broad-gauge lines use the still more fascinating 
narrow gauge, virtually extinct in Britain and con- 
stituting the rara avis of the railway connoisseur. 
Then, in these days of exciting colour photography, 
there is the joy of engines and carriages in a galaxy 
of different colour schemes—medium green with 
chromium door-handles for C.I.E., blue engines and 
freshly-varnished brown coaches on the Great 
Northern, light green railcars on the Sligo, Leitrim 
and Northern Counties, or vivid red carriages on 
the County Donegal, and every line has its own 
special badge or coat of arms. Fourthly, there are 
the up-to-the-minute diesel trains—some enthusiasts 
prefer steam, but most would like to see many more 
diesel cars in Britain, bringing new life to the railways 
—and lastly there is the welcome which the railway- 
minded visitor receives, from the information office 
where he gets his maps, folders and timetables, from 
the railway officials who grant his request for a 
permit to look inside the engine sheds, and from the 
driver and guard who smilingly hold back the train 
for those few extra seconds while he takes his precious 
photograph, folds up his camera and nips smartly 
back to his seat. 

Much of the charm of the Irish railways is due 
to their chequered past, for there was never enough 
money for renewals and the rolling stock would always 
long outlast the period to which it belonged. To-day 
the diesel cars are rapidly ousting the earlier vintages, 
and the daily convoy of ancient locomotive, antique 
carriages and antediluvian milk van, which the 
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WHAT THE DRIVER SAW. A VIEW FROM THE CABIN OF AN 
ENGINE ON THE TRALEE AND DINGLE LIGHT RAILWAYe 


railway-lover will travel for miles to photograph but 
which is not quite so good for business, is heading for 
a well-earned retirement. The comfortable diesel 
railcars of Céras Iompair Eireann and the Great 
Northern Railway have changed the entire Irish 
main-line scene, and the supreme attraction today— 
surpassing even a trip with the Radio Train—is 
to travel in the first-class front observation com- 
partment in a diesel set, with a view of the line and 
country ahead which no other form of transport 
can even approach. To ride thus on the Dublin- 
Sligo line along the banks of the weed-grown Royal 
Canal, sipping your coffee and watching the line 
and the water curve gently ahead, while the miles 
slip by much faster than the smoothly-sprung motion 
would have you believe, is an experience worth 
much more than the moderate difference in fare 
which first class travel entails. Since every seat has 
a miniature table, the buffet car steward will even 
serve you there with a delicious salad lunch, which 
at a very reasonable price, including tea or coffee, 
is one of the best travelling meal bargains in Europe. 

On a trip last year, a group of passengers in the 
front car had not quite finished their lunch when near 
their destination, and the driver, knowing he had time 
in hand, slowed down to 5 m.p.h. for the last stretch 
so that the guests could finish their lunch ; surely this 
could only happen in Ireland! Not that the time- 
table suffered, for the diesel trains have knocked 
fifty minutes off a four-hour run in some cases, 
and the train was soon back on time again. 

We are tempted to draw a contrast between the 
main-line modernity just described and the Narrow 
Gauge, for narrow gauge trains the world over are 
thought of as slow and old-fashioned. But in Ireland 


LEFT THE NEW DIESEL RAIL CARS ARE NOW 
A FAMILIAR SIGHT ON ALL MAIN LINES. 
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it is just not true, for two of the three-foot lines have 
modern diesel cars just as on the broad gauge, in fact 
that hard-up and plucky little railway known as the 
County Donegal Joint was running them for years 
before other companies had even thought of them. 
Its example has now been followed by the second 
three-foot line, the West Clare section from Ennis 
to Kilkee and Kilrush, where diesel cars took over 
in 19§2, but the visitor who leaves the coast and heads 
for the centre of Ireland will find that a trace of the 
old narrow-gauge tradition still lingers on the third 
system, the Cavan and Leitrim line of C.I.E. from 
Dromod to Belturbet, and especially on its Arigna 
branch line, the last remaining roadside light railway 
in the British Isles. 

Imagine, if you can, a small tank locomotive with 
a rusty cow-catcher, an old green coach with wooden 
benches, open platforms and ornamental iron gates, 
a four-wheeled guard’s van full of newspaper bundles, 
and a grey covered wagon bringing up the rear. 
This is the daily train from Ballinamore to Arigna, 
and for the first mile or so out of Ballinamore it 
behaves just like any other. But suddenly you 
emerge on to a public road, raising a cloud of dust 
on one side and brushing the hedge on the other, 
and as you follow the road up hill and down dale, 
round curves and into hollows, the 70-year-old 
engine sweeps round the bends and charges up the 
hills with a rattling zest much more like a lorry than a 
railway train. The stations, if you stop at all, consist 
solely of a bilingual notice board half-buried in the 
hedge, and occasionally you even sweep across the 
road from one side to the other, whistling loudly 
to warn any stray motorists. The journey on the 


MIDDLE RIGHT : COMFORT AND EFFICIENCY ARE THE KEYNOTES 
OF MODERN IRISH RAIL TRANSPORT. RIGHT: ONE OF THE 
ENGINES OF THE LONDONDERRY AND LOUGH SWILLY RAILWAY 
ON THE TURNTABLE AT BUNCRANA 
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ie ay #8 LONE SURVIVOR—THE ARIGNA BRANCH TRAIN 
. OF C.LE. COMPLETE WITH COWCATCHER 





open platform will leave you tired and maybe rather dusty, but the real 
enthusiast cares nothing for this, and rarely does a trip pass in summer 
without at least one member of the clan on board. In fact, they sometimes 
outnumber the other passengers. 

Ireland of the Welcomes is mainly concerned with attracting the visitor 
of the future, and there will always be much in Ireland to attract the 
railway-lover, but we must spare a passing word for the lines that have 
vanished. There was the unique Listowel and Ballybunion monorail 
line, of which no trace remains ; the Londonderry and Lough Swilly 
Railway, beloved of locomotive specialists ; and the Tralee and Dingle 
Railway, whose service dwindled at the end to only one train per month, 
and which closed with a special trip in June, 1953, which brought visitors 
from all parts of Britain to pay their last respects by riding at a headlong 
ten miles per hour in patched-up brake vans over 30 miles of the steepest 
grades in these islands. The saddest loss of all might have been the Hill 
of Howth tram, which gives Dubliners and their guests a chance to escape 
from the heat of a summer’s day by taking the open car over the Howth 
headland, with the blue sea and the white lighthouse shimmering below ; 
for the moment it has been reprieved, though the problem of making the 
line pay still remains. 

















NEARING THE SUMMIT: TRALEE AND DINGLE RAILWAY 
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HARRY BRADSHAW—MASTER GOLFER, 1953 ; RYDER CUP TEAM, 1953 
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“In a fortnight you will play over Championship courses without having to queue up on the 
first tee, and if you have no experience of golf in Ireland you will think they are giving you 
preferential rates because they like your face. You will stay in hotels that explode forever the myth 
of bacon and cabbage and a pot of scald, though in the bills you receive it will appear that only 
these commodities have been charged for. And, lastly, you will set eyes on scenery that I have 


” 


refused to picture because no one would believe me. . . .” Thus wrote a well-known golf writer 
at the conclusion of a golfing holiday in Ireland. And it is only one of many such tributes which 
have been paid to Irish golfing facilities in recent years. In Ireland there are golf courses to suit all 
types of golfers : the tiger, the rabbit, the competition player, and even the fellow who likes his 
strokes laced with a drop of Irish at the 19th! 

As a general rule, most of our visitors look forward to a round of golf which combines all that 
can be hoped for in a vacation ; excellent courses set amid the scenic splendour of mountain and 


sea which enhance that happy feeling of bonhomie so characteristic of the spirit of Irish hospitality. 
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THE STANDARD SCRATCH SCORE (S.S.S.) is uniform 
throughout Europe. The standard of Scratch is 
placed at a standard 2 strokes per round below 
the highest standard of Amateur golf as represented 
by the British Amateur Champions of recent years. 
The S.S.S. of a course is the score which is expected 
on that course from a Scratch Player playing from 
the medal tees under spring and autumn conditions, 
with fairways and greens in good order and without 
wind. 

The Standard Par represents the number of strokes 
in which it is possible for a Scratch Player, as 
described above, to reach the 18 greens, plus 36 putts. 
The S.S.S. and Handicapping Scheme is uniform 
throughout Europe. 

American golfers will find it possible to drive the 
smaller ball which is used in Europe farther. It does 
not hold the green as well as the larger type used in 
the U.S.A. 

There are no municipal or “ public ”’ courses in 
Ireland, but the fees by U.S. standards are purely 
nominal and, in most cases, entitle the visitors to all 
clubhouse amenities. 

Let us begin in Dublin with a glance at world- 
famous Portmarnock in north Co. Dublin. Port- 
marnock is the “St. Andrews” of Ireland and 
no golfer has really played golf until he has sampled 
the glories of Portmarnock. The charm of Port- 
marnock lies in its ever-changing aspects ; it is 
rarely the same except for the prevailing wind which 
ranges from a soft summer breeze to a virtual 
hurricane. The greens are a golfer’s dream, but in 
summer they are very fast and require clever reading. 
A player who can master the wind and the rough of 
Portmarnock can play in the best company ; and all 
the best company play in Portmarnock. 
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FRED DALY—OPEN CHAMPION, 
PLAY CHAMPION 1947-48; RYDER CUP TEAM, 1953 





Harry Bradshaw, Ryder Cup Player and 1953 
Master Golfer is the club professional and Mr. J. B 
Carr, Open Champion (1953) and Walker Cup Player, 
does most of his playing over this testing course. 
Harry Bradshaw is in such demand that it may be 
necessary to make appointments with him well in 
advance. 

There are seven clubs in Dublin City and twenty 
in Co. Dublin. Royal Dublin Golf Club—one of the 
oldest in Ireland—is another Championship 18-hole 
course and is situated at Dollymount. There are 
excellent clubhouse facilities here also. 

Some of the 9-hole courses in Co. Dublin also 
provide fine golf and excellent scenery. Take 
Killiney, for instance, where a very special welcome 
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awaits the visitor and where the exasperation which 
can sometimes result from the apparent simplicity 
of its course will be offset by the excellent amenities 
of the 19th hole. Moving south towards Co. Wicklow, 
there is a fine choice of clubs, including Woodbrook, 
Bray, Greystones and Delgany. Delgany, 18 holes, 
S.S.S. 67, is typical of many Irish golf courses, 
presenting as it does a pleasant social atmosphere 
with a course of the highest standard. 

Another course of particular interest is at Killarney 
in Co. Kerry. Newly designed, 18-hole and S.S.S. 75, 
it is a bit on the long side even by championship 
standards and provided a great test in the competitions 
of the 1953 Amateur Internationals and the Irish 
Open Amateur Championship. Henry Longhurst 
describes Killarney golf course thus . . . “ there is 
no golf played in these islands in a setting equalling 
that of Killarney . . . for all your Cypress Points 
and Pine Valleys and Sunningdales, the hole known 
as Mahony’s Point—an iron-shot across the lake 
to a green encircled by fir trees and rhododendrons— 
is one of the masterpieces of golf architecture... .” 

The visitor arriving at Shannon Airport will find 
himself within easy reach of the various golf courses 
of Counties Limerick and Clare. Limerick Golf 
Club, 18-hole, S.S.S. 71, is situated at Ballyclough 
3 miles from the city. Castletroy Golf Club, 18-hole 
§.S.S. 72, is also about 3 miles from the city centre. 
Farther afield there is beautiful Adare Manor Golf 
Club (9-hole), 10 miles from Limerick and Newcastle 
West (9-hole), 25 miles from the city. 

In County Clare there are five courses, the two 
principal ones being Ennis (18-hole), and Lahinch 
(18-hole, S.S.S. 73). Lahinch, one of Ireland’s finest 
Championship courses is particularly popular with 


CLONMEL ALSO HAS AN 
ATTRACTIVE 






golfing visitors from U.S. and the Continent. It has 
some of the characteristics of Portmarnock plus hills, 
valleys and cunningly placed greens and bunkers. 
Add to all that the easy-going golf atmosphere and 
you have some of the reasons why Lahinch remains 
one of the best loved and most feared courses ! 
Further to the north, there is the Co. Sligo Golf Club 
at Rosses Point, a golf course of the highest standard 
and the annual venue for the popular West of Ireland 
Championship. At Royal Portrush, in County 
Antrim, another tiger course where the Open was 
held in 1951, the golfer has the choice of two courses 
—the Championship Course (S.S.S. 73) or the Valley 
Course (S.S.S. 74). Balmoral, in Belfast, is the home 
club of Fred Daly, Ryder Cup Player and former 
Open Champion. 

Inland the courses are also excellent—take 
Mullingar (18-hole) for instance. It is beautifully 
situated at Belvedere on the shores of Lough Ennell. 
And Carlow, one of the best laid out 18-hole courses 
in these islands, is within easy reach of Dublin by car. 
The Curragh Golf Club, one of the oldest in Ireland, 
and the Cill Dara Golf Club, both in Co. Kiidare, 
are unique in one aspect namely, being situated in 
the heart of the Irish bloodstock industry, they have 
on their list of members almost all the leading 
Irish racing personalities. 

The visitor will find that quite apart from excellent 
facilities offered by all Irish golf courses, each club 
will try to offer him something a little better than the 
next. It is this very keen, but friendly, rivalry, which 
is responsible for the high standard of golf and golf 
clubs in Ireland to-day. And that perhaps is the 
reason why ever-increasing numbers of golfing visitors 
come to Ireland each year. 








COURSE 


A complete list of all golf courses in 


Ireland will be found in ‘Golf in reland,” 
obtainable free of charge from any Irish 
Tourist Bureau. 
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THE BARONY OF BURREN 


by R. M. Fox 


“* Not a tree whereon to hang a man, no water in 
which to drown him, no soil in which to bury him” 
—so one of Cromwell’s generals described the Barony 
of Burren. The twentieth-century traveller, however, 
need have no fears for his comfort if he decides to visit 
this most attractive district in northern Clare, for close 
at hand are the comfortable hotels and holiday amenities 
of Lisdoonvarna, one of Ireland’s premier resorts. 


BURREN HAS LONG been known to botanists from all 
parts of the world for its profusion of rare flowers. 
Here one sees a colourful variety of rock plants 
covering an area of many miles. Among these are 
Arctic and Alpine flowers, some from the Medi- 
terranean countries and others from as far away as 
America and Canada. Nowhere else can these be 
found blooming together. This gives Burren 
distinction, but, when we come to look at the nature 
of the country, it appears miraculous that such vivid 
biossoms should spring from the grey rock. 

The old Irish name Burren meant Great Rock 
and never was a name more justly earned. It is a 
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large area in North Clare extending for nearly fifty 
square miles between Kilnaboy and Ballyvaughan, 
on the southern edge of Galway Bay. To see this in 
its most characteristic aspect, the visitor should 
travel over the grey, flat expanse of limestone through 
the wide valley bounded by cliffs of bare rock rising 
in some places to a height of over 1,000 feet. As one 
looks across the stony fields, paved with limestone 
slabs, these cliffs rise in the distance, their worn ridges 
looking like tiers of seats in a gigantic open-air 
theatre. 

Sometimes Burren can look indescribably grey 
and desolate, though always it has a strange grandeur. 
But when the sun gives a golden tint to the limestone 
it seems like a valley in a lost world where everything 
has been turned to stone. Its still beauty waits for a 
signal to start to life. Ages ago—during the Glacial 
period—these limestone slabs were shaped, flattened 
and moulded by the pressure of thousands of tons 
of ice. On this flat surface are scattered giant boulders 
and lumps of rock. Most of these are of natural 
formation, but there are also many of the ancient 
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burial stones—the dolmen—in various stages of 
preservation. How the people of Pagan times 
managed to raise these enormous stones and lay them 
on the others is a secret which died with them. 
One very fine specimen is the dolmen known as 
The Hole of Sorrow—a huge flat stone resting on 
two others. There were three, but one has crumbled 
and fallen. Originally these stones were covered by 
a mound which has now disappeared. Close by is a 
remarkable example of a pre-historic fort. The 
square-shaped stone doorway is unique and the thick 
walls of the round structure rise from the middle 
of a stony field. 

Dotted around the area are several ruined castles. 
One of the most famous is Lemenagh Castle which 
stands grim and impressive. Its massive walls seem 
good for many centuries though the top is broken 
and wavy. The windows belong to the sixteenth 
century. Like others in the vicinity it was battered 
by Cromwell’s troops. Maura Ruadh—wife of Conor 
O’Brien—lived there and, after her husband’s death 
in battle, she married Captain Cooper, a Cromwellian 
officer, in order to retain the castle. She was a 
formidable woman after the pattern of the more 
famous Granuaille. Tradition has it that she killed 
the captain, by means of a sudden kick while he was 
shaving, because he spoke ill of Conor O’Brien. 

Ancient pagan stones jostle with Christian 
memorials. Just beyond a crossroads, on the edge of 
Burren, is a worn stone structure known as Roughan 
Cross. Centuries of exposure to wind and rain have 
left it an indeterminate shape. It has two crudely- 
shaped wings or arms and on each of these, turned to 


SLIEVE ELVA, NEAR LISDOONVARNA, CO. CLARE 


the sky, are carved faces with the worn features barely 
discernable. Experts say that the only other cross 
like it is to be found in Germany. It belongs to 
Pagan times. Some years ago it was stolen and hidden 
in a cellar by a local farmer who believed it had some 
strange power. When he died it was discovered and 
restored. Now it stands once more in the original 
spot. 
Above Kilnaboy cemetery is a queer, grotesque 
stone image, said to be a Pagan emblem of fertility. 
On the wall of the adjoining eleventh-century church 
is a well-marked design of a cross. This is built into the 
wall and is believed to commemorate the death of a 
Bishop who was hidden locally in the Penal days and 
died there. A few miles away is the Crag, where so 
many dolmen have been discovered that it has become 
known as the “ Dolmen Factory.” There are at 
least eighteen in various stages of preservation to be 
found on its heights. 

A landmark for travellers on the Ballyvaughan 
road is the Mountain of the Three Horses. The 
figures of three galloping horses have been cut into 
the face of the rock. There are, too, five dogs and a 
tiny hare racing ahead. This looks like a hunting 
scene, but is said to commemorate a battle fought in 
the 17th century. The people in the farmhouse 
close-by keep these figures whitened so that they 
stand out clearly. Walking across the fields of stone, 
cut into neat slabs, I was shown the spot where a 
boy out with his dog discovered a collar of gold in 
one of the cracks. This is now to be seen in the 
National Museum in Dublin and is the most perfect 
specimen of the period they possess. 
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IN THE MAIN STREAM PASSAGE, POLLNAGALLUM CAVE, CO. CLARE 


Burren is a district of disappearing rivers and of 
underground caves that extend for miles. Some 
enthusiasts I met, spent much time exploring these 
caves and had marvellous stories to tell. One is 
sixty feet high and its floor is covered with silver 
sand. There are many legends about these caves. 
One is that they were the refuge of fairy horses. 
Long ago a man is said to have caught one of these 
and tamed it so that now all the white horses in the 
district have had the fairy horse for their sire. 

I set out to find where the River Fergus 
disappeared. This occurs on a hillside where, as is 
said locally, it goes underground “for the space of 
the grazing of two heifers.” The river went into the 
earth with a gurgle like bath water running out. 
My guide to this spot was a girl of fourteen from a 
local farm. When she was six she used to help bring 
in her father’s cows and one day she came home 
playing with a few small silver coins. No one took 
much notice at first, but she brought more. On 
investigation they discovered that a square slab of 
limestone had been displaced owing to rain and the 
trampling of cattle, revealing a hoard of 1,100 silver 
coins, some dating back to the 13th century, minted 
in Dublin and in Carlingford. 

The countryside is rich in history and in legend. 
The treasures of gold and silver, the Pagan stones 
and Christian memorials all tell of the life of forgotten 


BLACK HEAD, NEAR BALLYVAUGHAN, CO. CLARE 


generations. But the strangest and loveliest of all 
that Burren has to offer is the blossoming of the 
flowers out of the grey stone. On the slope of the 
hills I found the Alpine dryas like a cloud of white 
stars. Along by Ballyvaughan—within sight of the 
Aran Islands—and by Blackhead Bay, I saw the 
gentian peeping through the grass, a deep blue, 
like bits of the sky. All over the Crag were dwarf 
bushes of the Burnet rose—small and _ honey- 
coloured—thrusting their way through the gaps and 
crevices of the ridged stones. Close by were dog 
roses, the Guelder rose, the dainty orchis, Bloody 
Cranesbill—with its splash of crimson—all kinds of 
rock flowers—yellow, pink, purple and blue. Some- 
times these plants grow out of great cushions of moss 
that have spread over the stones, but often they spring 
straight out of the crevices and cracks of the limestone. 

One remarkable feature is that plants found on the 
other side of the Atlantic flourish here. The American 
Pipewort grows along with Pyrenean heath plants. 
The pre-historic ice floes, say the experts, caused 
“land migration” and these trans-Atlantic plants 
were brought to the West of Ireland to mingle with 
remnants of earlier flora among the rocks. Disliking 
the boggy areas, these plants have stayed in Burren, 
drawing nutriment from the limestone and from the 
underground moisture. They get shelter and warmth 


continued on page 36 
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THE IRISH CLOAK 


by 
Vere Dudgeon and B. G. Wilson 


Previous issues of “‘ Ireland of the Welcomes” have 
contained articles on such outstanding relics of Ireland’s 
past as the Cross of Cong, the Tara Brooch and the 
Shrine of Saint Patrick’s Tooth. The Irish Cloak, 
the history of which is briefly related in the article, 
ts equally part of the Irish heritage, and in its develop- 
ment from the garment worn by our pre-historic 
ancestors to that to be found today in West Cork 
mirrors the changing fortunes of the Irish people’ 


LEFT: THE HOODED CLOAK IS STILL TO BE SEEN IN WEST CORK 
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A VISITOR TO IRELAND, particularly in West Cork 
near Bandon and Kinsale, might well be surprised 
by the prevalence of the hooded cloak, a garment 
which has not been in common use elsewhere in 
Europe for many years. These cloaks, made of serge 
and often lined with silk, are direct descendants 
of the Irish Mantle which formed the major part of 
the national attire for many centuries. 

** A fit house for an outlaw, a meet bed for a rebel 
and an apt cloak for a thief . . . under it he covereth 
himself from the wrath of heaven, from the offense 
of the earth and from the sight of men . . . when 
it raineth it is his penthouse ; when it bloweth it is 
his tent and when it freezeth it is his tabernacle.” 

This description of the Irish Cloak by Spenser in 
the sixteenth century, though severe and unsym- 
pathetic in the extreme, illustrates the practical 
nature and extreme usefulness of a garment which 
dates back to pre-Christian times. The Mantle or 
Cloak (“‘ brat”) was constantly worn by both men 
and women as the major—or only—apparel. In 
its earlier forms it consisted of a four-cornered woollen 
garment fastened across the shoulders with a cord 
or brooch. Made of coarse frieze—woven on a 
handloom or by hand on a frame—it might be made 
up from even as much as thirty yards of material, 
though eight would be more normal. The cloak 
was essentially loosefitting and sleeveless, but unlike 
the Scottish plaid in that it was a definitely shaped 
garment. 

The use of vivid colour is mentioned frequently 
in old records though generally the Mantle was 
single-hued. Purple, crimson and green were perhaps 
the most common shades, but yellow, blue and grey 
are also mentioned. While colouring was formerly 
a matter of personal choice, the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries saw an emphasis placed on 
regional colour, especially in men’s attire ; West 
Cork and Kerry wore light blue while their neigh- 
bours in Limerick and East Cork favoured pepper- 
and-salt and dark blue respectively. In women’s 
dress dark blue suggested West Cork and Limerick, 
while the Eastern baronies of these counties wore 
bright red, a colour which went out of favour after 














































the suppression of the 1798 insurgents by the 
red-coated English soldiery. 

Apart from colour, individual tastes were expressed 
in a border or fringe, which was normally attached 
to the cloak after separate weaving. This border, 
frequently of a different colour, might also be 
extensively embroidered ; at the collar it was most 
noticeable, being often trimmed with fur or silk. 
As the mantle was usually pulled over the head as a 
protection from the elements, when not so worn 
but turned back, there would be an extra amount of 
cloth at the neck, hanging over the shoulders in one 
or more folds ; but there is no direct evidence that 
the hood as such formed part of the mantle up to 
Elizabethan times. 

The popularity of Irish cloaks was by no means 
confined to Ireland, for they were sought after in 
Europe, in lands as far apart as Spain and Italy. 
In 1482, for example, the Papal Envoy was granted 
permission to bring back to Italy custom free “ five 
mantles of Irish cloth, one lined with green,” and 
we read also of Spanish merchants copying the style. 
Irish traders held a bi-annual Fair in Brughes, and 
at the height of the trade specially fine wool for the 
fringes of the better quality mantles was imported 
from Spain and sometimes from England. By the 
commencement of the 16th century the trade with 
England was very extensive, and in 1504 no less than 
2,320 cloaks were sent to Bristol alone, the customs 
valuation being 3/4d. per cloak. It is recorded that 
grey was the predominant colour at this time with 
blues and browns also favoured, and that these 
mantles were made of ordinary frieze. 

This export trade dwindled rapidly as the century 
progressed, stayed but temporarily by the introduction 
of Waterford Cloth. The “ roug” or “ russet ”, as 
this cloth was called, had as its main characteristic an 
extreme shagginess. One wearer in London visiting 
Paris Garden for the bear-baiting had the morti- 
fication of being set upon by the dogs, and he vowed 
never again to watch the sport “ in anie such weede ”’. 
The shagginess of the Irish Mantle has, however, 
always been noted ; the manufacture of cloth with a 
shaggy surface being of great antiquity in Europe, 
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one example found in Jutland dating to pre-800 B.C. 

The practical nature of the mantle and trews 
(breeches) worn about 1600 was not unrecognised 
by English serving officers, who indeed suggested 
imitating the apparel as a normal fighting outfit 
well suited to the climate and countryside of Ireland. 
This utility had previously been noted, however, the 
dress having been proscribed by several edicts and 
particularly by an Act of 1539 which forbade the 
wearing of any clothing “made up in the Irish 
fashion ”, laws honoured in the breach more than in 
the observance. It was not until the early 17th 
century that effective measures were taken to 
“ civilize” the Irish dress, when English fashions 
were extended by the excursion of judges and civic 
assemblies beyond the Pale, “ reclaiming the Irish 
from their wildness”. The influence of fashion was 
powerfully assisted by authority, regulations being 
issued against the countenancing of Irish dress at 
public gatherings, and undoubtedly the decline in the 
use of the mantle by men dates from this period. 

In the 17th century Spanish influence on the Irish 
Cloak may be traced in the hood which was a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the Spanish Cloak (“ manto ”’). 
The distinctive style or the “‘ Spanish Cut ” of the 
** manto ” was also displayed in the cloaks of Spanish 
visitors, both civil and military, and as it was by 
social contact rather than by direct exports that the 
influence of Spanish fashions was spread, this may 
account for parallel developments in the Irish Cloak 
in those areas of southern Ireland most frequented 
by the Spaniard. 

The cloak of today is the end-product of these 
modifications, an article of wear valued and retained 
in the family from generation to generation and worn 
especially by the older women. The simple cut of the 
early Mantle has been replaced by a more dignified 
style, but, alas, the vivid colour of the past has given 
place to modern sober black. 


RIGHT: CALLED ‘‘DEIRDRE’’, A KINSALE EVENING CLOAK IN 
DARK GREEN VELVET OVER A WHITE SILK CHIFFON EVENING GOWN 
DESIGNED BY SYBIL CONNOLLY, AT 58 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
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IN DvBLIN the first week in August is traditionally 
associated with the Horse Show which is held each 
year at the grounds of the Royal Dublin Society 
in Ballsbridge. This year the Show will run from 
August 3rd to August 7th, and is expected to attract 
the usual high number of overseas visitors. 

Apart from those visitors who have a specific 
interest in certain aspects of the Show—the horse 
breeders and buyers who come to purchase some of 
the finest stock which Ireland has to offer, apart 


who come to participate in one of Ireland’s leading 
social events. 

During Horse Show Week, Ireland’s capital city 
is en féte, special balls, garden-parties and receptions 
being held. And at Ballsbridge as well as the sections 
of the Show devoted to showing the Irish horse 
at his best, there will also be the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Summer Flower Show on the 4th, 5th and 
6th August, and in the showgrounds an extensive 
Trade Exhibition. 

But of all Horse Show events, those which 
command keenest interest are held on the Thursday 
and Friday. Thursday is Ladies’ Day, and one may 
see colour and gaiety as the latest modes from the 
world of fashion pass by, or see such elegant com- 
petitions as the judging of Ladies’ Hunters, ridden 
side-saddle by ladies wearing hunting costume. 

The main feature on Friday, August 6th, will be 
the great International Jumping Contest for teams 
of four horses for the Aga Khan Challenge Trophy 
(Nations Cup). This usually attracts leading teams 
from abroad—this year Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Norway, Portugal and Ireland will be 
represented—and can be guaranteed to produce 
some of the finest jumping to be seen anywhere. 

The Spring Show and Industries Fair, which with 
the Horse Show is shown in the illustrations on 
these pages, caters for all types of farm stock— 
cattle, sheep, pigs, ponies, poultry, and dairy produce. 
The trade displays, amongst which are represented 
the vast majority of Irish industries, cover an area 
of 230,009 square feet and provide the oversea buyers 
with a unique opportunity for business. 



















































LRISH EVENT: 


Patron 
A Patron, commonly called a “ Pattern ” a revival of 
the ancient annual pilgrimages made to the wal = the 
tron saint of the locality. The religious aspect of the 
Patron ” or pattern is still preserved by a procession 
to the local cemetery and the Rosary. Jn the 
afternoon field sports and other of entertainment 
are held. Palmerstown and a ayaa Patron, 
Palmerstown, Co. Dublin. 7 q 25 


Pilgrimage 


Each year on the last Sunday in July, a t national 
irre held at Croagh Patrick. mountain 

2,500 feet above the shores Of Chew Bay, Coy 
Mayo, is where Saint Patrick, the national apostle, spent) 


the forty days of Lent in the year 441 on thé Minely summigZ is 
in prayer and fasting for the people of Ireland. To thisy” 


Ireland’s Holy Mountain, thousands of people of every 
rank, some walking barefooted, climb thé mountain 6m 
the eve of the pilgrimage and perfOfm’ the devotiomial 
exercises. A series of Masses is ¢@lebrated in a fittle 
oratory on the mountain . ; : : 25 


Fine Arts 

ABBEY THEATRE: Once nightly (S éxcepted), 

Pearse Street, Dublin. _Re-opening after mer Vacation 
on Sth July with “ enty Years A- mcrae by John 
McCann to roth, followg@@ By “‘ Knocknavain ” by J. M. 
Doody : . =. : ; : 12 
GATE THEATRE: Longford Productions. 





Congre SSES 

The 6th International Congress of Catholic Doctors will 
be held in Dublin under the auspices of the Irish Guild 
of St. Luke, SS. Cosmas and Damien. The Theme of 
the Congress is Demography and Medical Practice, and 
will be discussed at four sessions in University College, 
Earlsfort Terrace, Dublin and a concluding session in 
St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth . 30 June-4 July 
The rst International Peat Symposium will be held under 
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July 





the auspices of Bord na Mona in Dublin. This convention, 
which is thought to be the first of its kind ever held, has 
aroused much interest in countries such as Germany and 
Denmark, where peat has been used as a domestic fuel 
and in industry. Nearly one hundred delegates comprising 
scientists, peat technicians and experts from all over the 
world will attend. Papers on all aspects of peat production 
and bog-land reclamations will be circulated. Discussions 
on the papers will take place at sessions in University College 
Science Buildings, Upper Merrion Street, Dublin . 12-47 


Shows 

AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Waterford : s 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Annual Agricultural, ‘Horticultural 
and Industrial Summer Show, Clonakilty, Co. Cork . 14 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : County Meath Agricultural 
Society’s Annual Show, An Uaimh, Co. Meath : 15 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Clonmel, Co. Tipperary . 20-28 
FLOWER SHOW: Irish Countrywomen’s Association, 
(Tramore Guild) Summer Flower Show, Tramore, Co. 


Waterford ‘ . 28-29 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Dungarvan, Co. W raterford . 29 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Enniscorthy, Co. Wexford . 29 
General Sport 

LAWN TENNIS: Irish Championships, Fitzwilliam, 
Dublin : ; : : ; : . 1-40 
ATHLETICS: All-Ireland Decathlon Championships, 
Dublin ; : 2-3 


GOLF: Mixed Competitions (Open) Killiney Golf ne 
Co. Dublin 
MOTOR CYCLING : 
Co. Dublin : 3 
ATHLETICS : Munster N.A.C.A. Track and Field Champion- 
ships, Kenmare, Co. Kerry : 
GAELIC FooTBALL : Senior and Minor, Waterford . 

TENNIS : The Junior Championships of Connacht, Merville 
Tennis Club, Sligo. 5-7 
GOLF : Cork Handicap Cup (Open Match Play) Cork Golf 
Club 

SWIMMING : The Liffey Swim for the “ Independent " 5 
Cup, Dublin : : : : ; 2 om 


Skerries 100 miles Road Race, eae 
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Pilgrimages 

Every year many thousands visit the numerous shrines 
throughout Ireland during the pilgrimage season which 
extends from May to October. This year, being Marian 
Year, even a greater number will make a pilgrimage to 
some, if not all, of the Marian Shrines. Of particular 
interest, especially during the month of August are the 
following : 

Knock, Co. MAyYo: On a rainy evening in August 1879, 
Our Lady appeared in the remote village of Knock, Co 
Mayo. The gable end of the Church was illuminated by a 
heavenly light, and an apparition of Mary, together with 
St. Joseph, Saint John the Evangelist and the Lamb upon 
an altar was seen by I§ witnesses. The scene of this 
Apparition has become a centre of public veneration of 
Our Lady in Ireland. Organised pilgrimages take place 
every Sunday from May to October. In July 1953, two 
plane pilgrimages came from St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, and in August 1953 Bishop Cushing led a party 
of 400 pilgrims from Boston. The 15th August, however, 
is a day set aside for private pilgrimages as distinct from 
organised pilgrimages. From all parts of the country 
thousands travel to Knock on this day to keep the vigil 
at the Shrine. 

Lapy’s ISLAND, Co. WEXFORD: Situated in the tidal lake 
of Togher in South Wexford, and connected with the 
mainland is Lady’s Island, the site of an ancient monastery 
dedicated to Our Lady. Pilgrimages to this island originated 
many hundreds of years ago. August 15th is one of the 
traditional dates for pilgrimages to Lady’s Island. 
LouGH DerG: The 1954 Pilgrimage Season which opened 
on May 30th ends on August 16th this year. Known as 
St. Patrick’s Purgatory, this lovely lake is the scene of one 
of the greatest Irish pilgrimages. The tradition of Saint 
Patrick’s penitentiary association with Lough Derg has 
been handed down for 1,500 years. The devotional exer- 
cises of the pilgrimage last three days. 


Shows 

HorsE SHOW: Dublin Horse Show Week, Royal Dublin 
Society’s Show Grounds, Ballsbridge, Dublin . . 2-7 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Groghan, Co. Offaly , in 
Pony SHOw: Connemara Pony Breeders’ Society Show, 
Clifden, Co. Galway 12 


AGRICULTURAL SHOW : North Leitrim Agricultural and 
Industrial Society’s Annual Show, Manorhamilton, Co. 


Leitrim ‘ ‘ : ‘ : 3 1” 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW : Nenagh, Co. Tipperary . 18 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Gorey, Co. Wexford . 19 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Race Course, Limerick 25-26 
AGRICULTURAL SHOW: Fermoy, Co. Cork. : 2s 
Horse Racing 

BALDOYLE 2 BALDOYLE 18 
MALLOW 2 LIMERICK JUNCTION 19 
PHOENIX PARK 4 CURRAGH 21 
PHOENIX PARK 7 SLIGO 25 
TRAMORE 10-13 POWERSTOWN PARK 26 
LEOPARDSTOWN 14 PHOENIX PARK 2s 
GOWRAN PARK 17 KILBEGGAN 30 
EXHIBITION: Ideal Home _ Exhibition, City Hail, 
Cork , 3 : ; ; . 25-3 Sept. 















General Sport 


GAELIC FootTBALL: All-Ireland Senior Football Semi- 


Final (Leinster v. Ulster), Croke Park, Dublin é 1 
REGATTA: Regatta Week-Carnival, Carrick-on-Shannon, 
Co. Leitrim. 1-s 
REGATTA: 117th Annual Regatta, Carrick-on- Shannon, 
Co. Leitrim 
REGATTA: Wicklow Township Annual Regatta . 2 
ATHLETICS AND CYCLING: Killeigh Sports, Tullamore, 
Co. Offaly p F , ; ; ; 2 
Bow.LinG: Monmouthshire Bowling Association’s Tour, 
Dublin ; 5-9 
REGATTA : Clifden Boat Club’s “Annual Regatta, aii 
Bay, Co. Galway ; 
SHOOTING: Clay-Pigeon Shooting Competition, Keel, 
Sandybanks, Westport, Co. Mayo : rt 
GoLF: South of Ireland Championships, Lahinch Golf 
Club, Lahinch, Co. Clare . _ 9-12 
GAELIC FOOTBALL : All-Ireland Senior Semi-Final, 
(Connacht v. Munster), Croke Park, Dublin . : 15 
Sports: Pony Races, Gymkhana and Boat ities Keel, 
Co. Mayo ‘ 15 
TENNIS : Junior Open Week, Galway ; 16 
CARNIVAL: Castletown, Dundalk, Co. Louth . 22-5 Sept. 


Motor RACING: R.I.A.C. Leinster Motor Club “Wakefield 


Trophy” International Car Race, Curragh —n Co. 
Kildare. : ; y : é ; 2s 
BASKET BALL: Leinster Senior and Minor F inals, 
Kilkenny 29 


GOLF: Irish Amateur Open Championships, Royal Dublin 
Golf Club, Dublin ; 


3i-4 Sept. 
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In a country where saints and holy places abound, 
where there are few parishes without a holy well or cross, 
it is natural to see pilgrims, travelling in coach-loads 
through night and early morning to Knock or Croagh 
Patrick, climbing the hard hill slopes, hearing Mass, 
praying. But these are solemn occasions compared with 
the lesser pilgrimages, the Patterns, which, on their 
Patron’s day, enliven with carnival spirit hundreds of 
villages throughout Ireland, and combine devotion with 
festivity. Such a Pattern is held on the first Sunday 
in August near Carnaross, County Meath, in honour 
of St. Kieran. 


THE PATTER 


IN THE MIDST OF SUMMER, when the people have been 
busy for months from morning till dusk with rearing 
turf and haymaking, when the housewife doesn’t 
know whether she is sitting or standing, what with 
packing lunches for the men and bringing tea to the 
hay field and watching the yard for hawks and foxes 
among her chickens, when, indeed, the frenzy of 
a smallholder’s race against time, weather, and the 
million odd jobs has grown nearly unbearable, the 
Pattern Day returns to the valley to allow a pause, 
a breathing space, before the corn is reaped. 

In Carnaross in the county of Meath, the Pattern 
Day falls on the first Sunday in August, and you can 
judge by then whether it is going to be a good year 
or a bad one, and you can see by the progress they 
have made which farmers are industrious and which 
have still an acre or two of hay to be saved. The 
Pattern Day divides the busy from the lazy, the hay 
crop from the corn, and it provides the people with a 
change and the excitement of a journey that, with its 
bustle and throng, cuts away the worry of their 
too-eventful lives. It gives them, too, a consciousness 
of their place in tradition, as part of the many who 
have spent St. Kieran’s Day in more or less the same 
way for centuries. 
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Kieran’s Well lies in a rocky valley between two 
hills and an embankment. Around it are the white 
Stations of the Cross ; above is the grotto and a 
statue of the patron, St. Kieran. Here in the sixth 
century the saint lived and prayed and made 
wonderful Celtic crosses. From here St. Colmcille 
one dark night, so legend says, stole one of the crosses, 
only to lose it while crossing the Blackwater on his 
way home to Kells. Nobody knows when St. Kieran’s 
Pattern was first held, though one can guess at its 
origins. Perhaps the saint himself used the water 
of the little well for baptisms ; certainly he lived here 


F ST. KIERAN 


by Patrick Brady 


in a cell that must have been very like St. Colmcille’s 
stone house that still stands at Kells. Perhaps like 
so many other wells in Ireland this had been a pagan 
place of worship, not far from Sliabh na Caillig 
and the ancient culture centred round Oldcastle 
and Fore, a gathering place for the makers of symbols 
on Ogham stones, and the saint diverted the shrine 
to Christian use. Whatever the origin, people from 
Virginia and deeper into Cavan, from West Meath 
and Meath as far north as Nobber, find time to come 
here, partake of the waters and join in the fun of the 
carnival. The younger people cycle to the well on 
the night before the Pattern, to see the great wise 
trout that is supposed to have lived in the well since 
the sixth century, and whose appearance will bring 
prosperity for the coming year. In a crowded circle 
they stand and wait, disdaining the occasional joker’s 
false alarms, silent, wondering about the truth of the 
matter, fascinated by the sense of awe and mystery, 
and ready to tell a hundred different stories about 
it in the morning. 


Next day after Mass there is a flurry and a fluster 
in hundreds of homes. Dinners are bolted, shoes are 
shined, headscarves of brightest colours brought out. 
Soon the roads are full of traps and cars and bicycles, 
converging on the crossroads of Carnaross. The 
dust, disturbed before only by a herd of cattle or an 
occasional cart, rises in clouds along the way. The 
women recount gossip about this or that house as 
they pass, and the children in their eagerness to see 
and hear everything lean over the sides of the traps 
or glue their faces to the car windows. Beyond the 
village a steady procession forms ; suddenly the 











road turns, the green margin widens to where the 
painted caravans of the gypsies are parked, and in the 
background the hill rises steeply behind the well. 
Now the valley and slopes are black with people. 
The hawkers’ tents are crowded together near the 
road, dispensing oranges and sugarstick, and verged 
with parents and children fighting their way in to 
spend money. Nearby the Wheel of Fortune and the 
Fascinating Roulette and the Three-Card Trick 
flourish, and the shouts of the brown gypsy women 
“ Roll up, roll up, try your luck, I won’t be here 
tomorrow !”’ Fathers look uneasy in their new suits 
and shiny black boots, as, on compulsion, they lift 
their offspring high on their shoulders to watch the 
spinning ball. The women make their way to the 
well for a turn at the great iron ladle, to sip the water 
and bottle some against the winter. People slip and 
slither on the wet rock and work their way to the 
safety of the grass, a few feet away, laughing. Then 
a surge forward ; a flurry of talk. ‘“‘ What is it?” 
What’s happened ?” Someone has seen the fish— 
but that is nonsense, the fish comes only at midnight. 
There are people who tell you that the first Sunday in 
August is not the proper feast at all, that it is in 
July really. There are people who tell you anything. 
Then a hush, and the hawkers’ voices fall. Fathers 
drop their children from their shoulders, and kneel ; 
sugarstick is snatched from mouth, voices rumble 
in the Rosary, and always the man who pronounces a 
loud, lonely “ Amen ”’ when everyone else is done. 

The priest talks about the saint, his wisdom, 
piety and industry and, when the solemn moments 
have passed, the babel of voices breaks out again. 
Fairly small boys begin to wonder if they can escape 
from their parents and squeeze through the barbed 


wire in to the football field, free. People wander until 
they are tired, from stalls to well and up to the grotto. 
Then there is the railway embankment, a stretch of 
green soft moss, where one can sit in the sun and relax 
and watch the people below. There are all the gay 
dresses and new hats to envy. There are the very old, 
hobbling on sticks, hoping for a cure for rheumatism 
and cautiously placing coins or pieces of rag near the 
well as tokens, numbering how many years they have 
come here, consoling each other for the passage of 
time by the thought of how the Pattern has changed 
since their heyday, how much a shadow of itself it is 
now. There are the fathers and mothers cramming 
their children with fruit and sweets, while beyond, 
the row and jargon of the games goes on. Men 
goggle at the Hoopla prizes and waste penny after 
penny in a fruitless attempt to win a watch that would 
be the admiration of the townland for weeks. The 
children scramble up the hill and slide down again, 
bumping into people ; they float gay balloons, and 
scatter paper and peel everywhere. Away in the 
distance a small band of urchins pursues a man with 
long woman’s hair and gnarled face, calling, “ Hey, 
Charlie! Tell us a story, Charlie!’’ Then, the 
bottles all filled with well water, the last coins spent, 
the people drift away, some to the football match, 
others to the village pub, the families home, tired, 
excited, full of things to tell over and over again for a 
week or two. The Pattern is over. 

At seven o’clock the field is deserted except for 
an army of small boys who swarm over it, picking up 
paper and skins for a few shillings, finding a penny 
here and there, a sixpence sometimes, until the 
darkness comes, and they troop away, leaving the well 
and the saint to keep their own vigil until the next year. 
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CURRAGHMORE, home of the Marquis of Waterford, 
lies in a broad, richly-wooded valley, some fourteen 
miles west by north of Waterford city. Leaving 
behind the straight streets of Portlaw, we enter the 
demesne by an unpretentious gateway. The Avenue, 
dropping steeply to the banks of the Clodagh, follows 
the river through a narrow defile. On both sides, 
sloping hills are covered with a veritable forest of 
age-old trees. Where the defile merges into the valley, 
the Avenue, bending away from the river, climbs 
between rows of tall oak-trees, until, nearly two miles 
from the entrance, Curraghmore House comes into 
view. It presents a surprising picture. 

A great courtyard with low graceful buildings on 
either side, a tall railing in which there is a broad 
gateway, and two rows of neatly-trimmed pink 
chestnut-trees frame an imposing facade. High above 
this facade, outlined against the sky, is the figure of 
St. Hubert’s Stag, bearing a crucifix between its 
antlers. It is the crest of the de la Poers. Such an 
ensemble one would scarcely expect to find outside 
Touraine, the chateaux region of France. 

Curraghmore, as we see it to-day, dates from 1700. 
Before that time the ornate facade was the bare wall 
of a fortress, built in the twelfth century by Roger 
le Poher, third son of Sir Robert le Poher, who 
established the de la Poer family in Ireland. Five 
centuries of strife, punctuated by many sieges, were 
coming to an end, when in the dawn of a more 
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peaceful era, James, 8th Baron Power and Coragh- 
more, and 3rd Earl of Tyrone in the first creation, 
began to build, behind the stark old fortress, the 
great mansion which succeeding generations of the 
Beresfords have so embellished, that it is one of 
Ireland’s outstanding examples of eighteenth-century 
elegance and comfort. Careful remodelling has given 
to the structure the lines of a complete architectural 
whole. Of the original structure nothing remains but 
four great walls, nearly seven feet thick. Gone are the 
narrow louvres of the fortress, and in their place is 
a broad, three-light, pillared-window. The narrow 
entrance and dark apartments of feudal times have 
been replaced by a handsome doorway, which opens 
into a long, lofty hall, with a Georgian ceiling in 
bold, regular design. Newel stairs have vanished, 


THE EAST FRONT FROM THE AVENUE 
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THE DINING ROOM WITH PANELS BY DE GREE AND ZUCCHI 


making way for a stately flight of broad stone steps, 
that leads to a higher level of the mansion beyond. 

Above the Hall, and still within the ancient walls 
of the Castle, is a great apartment, now the Billiard 
room. The Georgian Society describes it as “ a lofty 
room, the coved ceiling being decorated in rich 
rococo, beautifully modelled, and in perfect condition. 
In it is a carved wooden mantel, with an almost 
Jacobean overmantel, in the style of William Kent, 
which is, perhaps, half a century older than the 
decorations of the ceiling.” Mr. Smith, the pains- 
taking chronicler of the southern counties, who 
visited Curraghmore in 1746, wrote: “In a large 
room, which is part of the Castle, is a carved chimney 
piece in wood, being a representation of St. Paul 
preaching in Athens, done by Mr. Houghton, who 
had a premium from the Dublin Society for this 
performance.” The cartoon is gone, and in its place 
is a portrait of Rhoda Apreece Delaval, who died 
in 1759. Possibly this change was made about 1771, 
when George, 2nd Earl of Tyrone in the new creation, 
began to decorate the house in the then fashionable 
Adams style. To him Curraghmore is indebted for 
the great Staircase Hall, where the Grand Staircase, 
with its plain metal balustrade, is gracefully carried 
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up along the wall to the Gallery. He, too, it was who 
employed Zucchi, husband of Angelica Kauffman, 
to paint the semi-circular panels for the ceiling of the 
“ Blue’ Drawing Room, as well as the exquisite 
panels representing the four seasons, which adorn 
the ceiling of the Dining Room. For him De Gree 
executed not only the small circular panels of the 
Drawing Room ceiling, but also the stucco medallions 
on the walls of the Dining Room. 

All these apartments are hung with portraits of the 
Beresfords, and families allied to them. In the 
Staircase Hall is a fine full-length portrait by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence of Sarah, Countess of Shrewsbury, 
daughter of the 2nd Marquis of Waterford. In 
the small, beautifully-proportioned “‘ Yellow ” Draw- 
ing Room are several by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
There is also a Gainsborough portrait of young 
Marcus, Lord le Poer, eldest son of the 1st Marquis. 
When only thirteen years old this boy was killed 
while attempting to jump his horse over the courtyard 
railings. 

The ancient and noble family of de Poher, or 
Le Poer, was established in Ireland by Robert de 
Poher, who accompanied Strongbow when he landed 
at Waterford in 1170. Robert was created by Henry II 
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Knight, Marshal and Lord Governor of Ireland with 
Hugh de Lacy, receiving large grants of land in 
Co. Waterford. A junior branch of the family settled 
at Curraghmore ; and, in 1535, Sir Robert Power 
was created Baron le Power and Coroghmore in the 
peerage of Ireland. In reward for the services of the 
family in the Stuart cause, Sir Richard, sixth Lord 
le Power and Coroghmore, was created by Charles II 
Viscount Decies and Earl of Tyrone. When William 
of Orange landed in England Richard fought for 
King James, and died in the Tower of London in 
1690. His sons had no male successors; and 
Curraghmore was inherited by his grand-daughter, 
Lady Catherine Power. 

Lady Catherine, in 1717, married Sir Marcus 
Beresford, a descendant of Tristram Beresford, 
who had come to Ireland in the reign of James I as 
manager of the corporation of Londoners known as 
“The Society of the New Plantation in Ulster ”. 
The Earldom of Tyrone, which had become extinct 
on the death of Lady Catherine, was revived in favour 
of her husband and his descendants, while she herself 
was granted the title of Baroness de la Poer in fee, 
thus leaving the claim of the male line intact. 

George, second Earl of Tyrone and Baron de la 
Poer, lived to be the most masterful figure in Irish 
politics during the years before the Union. Leader 
of the aristocracy, it was said that the Government 
proposed no measure of importance without con- 
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THE TOMB OF FLORENCE, WIFE OF THE 5th MARQUIS OF 
WATERFORD—DIED 1873—IN THE MAUSOLEUM AT CLONEGAN 


sulting him. In 1789 he was created Marquis of 
Waterford. To him Curraghmore owes its beautiful 
interior decorations. 

Members of the Beresford family filled important 
posts in the Established Church of Ireland, as well 
as in the British army, navy, and colonial service. 
The most famous in our own day was Admiral Lord 
Charles Beresford, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., who for 
nearly thirty years was a guiding influence in the 
development of the modern British navy. 
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Ireland in Ten 
Days 


In previous issues we have suggested five-day and 
seven-day tours of Ireland which the visitor might 
make using the normally scheduled bus and train 
services. In the last issue we provided a three-day 
tour designed to interest the traveller arriving at 
Shannon Airport and using a self-drive car. 

Now we suggest another route for the traveller who 
decides to avail of the services of one of the many 
self-drive car companies. This tour is intended for 
travellers who arrive in Ireland at Cobh and depart 
from Dublin. With a variation in route, however, 
the traveller could easily arrange to finish the tour 
in Cobh or Shannon. 


COBH — DUBLIN 


First Day 

Arrive Cobh in morning. Met on arrival with 
automobile. Cobh to Cork City. Trip to Blarney 
Castle and sightsee city. Overnight Cork. 


Second Day 

Cork to Killarney via Macroom, Gougane Barra, 
Glengariff. Around Lakes of Killarney by jaunting 
car. Overnight Killarney. 


Third Day 

Ring of Kerry tour via Killorglin, Glenbeigh, 
Cahirciveen, Waterville, Parknasilla, Kenmare. 
Return Killarney. Overnight Killarney. 


Fourth Day 

Killarney to Galway City via Castleisland, Abbeyfeale, 
Adare, Limerick, Ennis, Gort, Oranmore ; overnight 
Galway City. 


Fifth Day 

Galway to Cong via Connemara region—Oughterard, 
Maam Cross, Recess, Clifden, Letterfrack, Kylemore 
Abbey (lunch), Leenane, Cornamona. Overnight 
Ashford Castle Hotel, Cong—area in which “ The 
Quiet Man ” was filmed. 


Sixth Day 
Cong to Mallaranny via Ballinrobe, Westpor., 
Newport. Afternoon tour of Achill Island (bridge 
joins island to mainland). Overnight Mallaranny. 
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Seventh Day 

Mallaranny to Sligo via Newport, Westport, Castle- 
bar, Ballina, Inishcrone, Easkey, Dromore, 
Ballysodare. Sightsee Sligo in evening—Lough Gill 
and W. B. Yeats’ grave at Drumcliff. Overnight Sligo. 


Eighth Day 

Sligo to Dublin via Ballysodare, Boyle, Carrick-on- 
Shannon, Longford, Mullingar, Enfield, Maynooth ; 
overnight Dublin. 


Ninth Day 

Sightsee Dublin City. Start mid-day, Dublin-Boyne 
Valley tour, via Skerries, Drogheda, Monasterboice, 
Mellifont Abbey, Newgrange Tumulus, Slane, Navan, 
Tara, Dublin. Overnight Dublin. 


Tenth Day 
Visit Glendalough and Vale of Avoca, County 
Wicklow. 
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SELF DRIVE 


CAR HIRE 
ALSO CHAUFFEUR DRIVEN 


@ Ireland’s largest fleet—over 100 
latest models. Unlimited mileage 
rates available. 


@ Arrivals met Shannon Airport, Cobh, 
Rosslare, Belfast, Dun Laoghaire. 





Write to-day 
for free 
illustrated 

brochure, hotel guides, routes, etc. to Head Office, 
Dept. I.0.W., 33a Upper O’Connell St., DUBLIN, 44701 /2: 
‘Grams ‘‘ Drive ur Self.’’ Branches at 18 Hawkins St., 
DvuBLIN 71655, 7 Crofton Ave., DuN LAOGHAIRE 87115, also 
at 14 Cook St., Cork 22357, LimErRIck 
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| VASTLY INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
| TO 


| TRAVEL AGENTS 














Send for our special agreement 


Our Travel Bureau will make enquiries, reserva- 
tions and arrangements for you free of charge. 
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IRISH EVENTS Continued from Page 26 


REGATTA : 
Motor CAR RACES: 

Races, Wicklow Circuit 
GOLF: Open Competitions, Greenore Golf Club, Co, 
Louth ‘ . 10-11 
SWIMMING GALA: Creevy, Ballyshannon, Co. Donegal it 
GoLF: North of Ireland Amateur Championship, Royal 
Portrush Golf Club, Co. Antrim . 12-14 


Island Bridge, Dublin . 9-10 
International Motor Car == 


TENNIS: The West of Ireland Championships, Shgo 12-17 
TENNIS: Irish Close Championships, Limerick 12-17 
TENNIS: Championships of Dublin, Carrickmines, Co. 
Dublin . 12-17 


DincHy RACING : Open Championship Week, ‘Skerries 
Sailing Club, Skerries, Co. Dublin. ‘ . 12-18 
GoLF: Irish Professional Championship, Royal Co. Down 


Golf Club, Newcastle, Co. Down ’ . 14-15 
REGATTA: Maiden Championships, Limerick 15 
ATHLETICS: Inter-Association Contest, North v. South, 
Belfield, Co. Antrim . 17 
GAELIC FOOTBALL : Connacht "Senior Football Final, 
Croke Park, Dublin . 18 


TENNIS : The Championships of Connacht, Galway 19-24 


TENNIS: Junior Open Tournament Championships of 
TENNIS: Kilkenny, Kilkenny . 19-24 
TENNIS: Junior Open Tournament ‘of South "Ulster, 
Cavan ‘ 19-24 
GOLF: Open Medal Competition (Men), Killarney, 
Co. Kerry : . 20-22 
REGATTA: Senior Championship, Drogheda, Co. Louth 22 
REGATTA: National Yacht Club Annual aan, Dun 
Laoghaire, Co. Dublin : 24 
Hurwinc: All-Ireland Senior Semi- Final, Munster v. 
Leinster, Croke Park, Dublin : 25 
GAELIC FOOTBALL: Ulster Senior Football ‘Final, ~—- 
Park, Dublin 

SWIMMING : Irish Championships, Blackrock Baths, Co. 
Dublin ; : 31 
Festivals 


Bray, Co. Wicklow. Civic Week 10-18 
Little Bray, Co. Wicklow. Festival, two “weeks com- 


mencing . ; ; ; : ‘ ; 18 


Horse Racing 


BALLINROBE 1 POWERSTOWN PARK 15 
BALDOYLE 3 LEOPARDSTOWN 17 
BELLEWSTOWN 7-8 KILLARNEY 20-22 
CURRAGH (Irish Oaks) 10 Down ROYAL 24 
DUNDALK 12 GALWAY 28-29 
DOWNPATRICK 13 TUAM 30 
PHOENIX PARK 14 LEOPARDSTOWN 31 





THE BARONY OF BURREN Continued from Page 18 


in the crevices of the rock. They will not grow outside 
the confines of Burren. 

Not only is the limestone foundation good for the 
plants, but the cattle are said to flourish here better 
than anywhere else in Ireland. It is a district of 
scattered comfortable farms and friendly people. 
Every year more and more tourists are taking 
pleasure in leaving the beaten track and discovering 
the hidden treasures of Burren. 




















Maps FOR YOUR HOLIDAY IN IRELAND 


The best can nowhere be got out of a vacation without 
the aid of maps. This need is well met in the case of Ireland 
by the official small scale maps of the Ordnance Survey, 
whose }-inch, }-inch and 1-inch to the mile maps as well 
as the I : 500,000 (approximately 8 miles to 1 inch) scale 
map of all Ireland are suitable for tourist use. These maps 
may be obtained from the Irish Tourist Bureaux in Dublin, 
Cork and Belfast, and are also obtainable through any 
bookseller, especially those who are Ordnance Survey 
Agents, in the principal cities and towns or by post direct 
from the Ordnance Survey Office, Phoenix Park, Dublin, 
which will supply indexes (key diagrams) and any other 
relevant information on request. 


A HUNTING HOLIpAy ? 


‘** Hunting has become very popular with Americans and 
if the attractions Ireland has to offer in this sport were made 
known to them, they would flock here for the season. 
Ireland is the best country for Hunting in the world and 
the Irish horse second to none.” This was the opinion of 
well-known American sportsman, Mr. Charles Bird, who 
returned to Boston early this year after a three-months 
holiday in Ireland. 

British visitors, too, are finding that Hunting is one of 
the sports that can best be enjoyed in Ireland. Last season 
a party of hunting enthusiasts flew over to hunt in Ireland 
and returned home, by plane, the same day. During the 
Hunting season which extends from November to April, 
the visitor will have eighty-five packs from which to choose. 
Wherever he may go he will find a welcome. 


More AMERICANS VISIT IRELAND 


ACCORDING TO Official American Government statistics 
supplied to Fogra Failte’s New York office, direct American 
tourist traffic to Ireland during the year 1953 was 25°, 
greater than the previous year. 

This compares very favourably with figures for other 
European countries, where the average increase was 15°). 

The official figures detailing traffic to Ireland apply only 
to arrivals at Shannon and Cobh and do not include 
Americans coming to Ireland from Britain and the 
Continent via Dun Laoghaire, North Wall, Rosslare, 
Dublin Airport or the Six-Counties. 

The monthly analysis of these figures shows an increase 
in traffic to Ireland for every single month of 1953 except 
May. The slight decrease shown for this month is attributed 











to the numbers of Americans visiting England for the 
Coronation. Peak traffic to Ireland was in the months of 
June and July. 

American travel experts recognise that this notable 
increase in American traffic to Ireland is a direct outcome 
of the intensive publicity campaign by Fogra Failte in the 
United States. 

Generally increased interest in Irish holidays during the 
current year is indicated by the exceptional volume of 
postal, telephone and counter enquiries being dealt with 
by Fogra Failte’s London Bureau. Compared with the 
same period last year, the number of enquiries serviced 
between May Ist and 21st showed an increase of 41%. 

An appreciable number of these enquiries are from 
American, Canadian and Commonwealth visitors and from 
Continental tourists passing through London. 


IRELAND’S SCENERY SUITS FILM COMPANIES 


In recent years many leading film companies, have 
been discovering that Ireland, with its natural scenic 
beauty and equable climate, is particularly suited for 
film location work. That no particular county has a 
monopoly of scenic charm is evident from the widely 
varied centres chosen for the various films. The Quiet Man 
was filmed in the village of Cong, Co. Mayo, in the midst 
of the rugged scenic splendour of the west coast of Ireland. 
The wooded grandeur of Enniskerry, Co. Wicklow, was 
the location for some of the most impressive scenes of 
that memorable film Henry V. The broad sweeping acres 
of Luttrellstown, Co. Dublin, was ideal for the battle scenes 
of Knights of the Round Table. And in July this year a 
number of scenes for the film based on Herman Melville’s 
novel Moby Dick will be filmed in the old-world picturesque 
maritime town of Youghal, Co. Cork. 


OFFICIAL HOTEL LIST 


Ten thousand copies of the second edition of this year’s 
Official List of Hotels, Guest Houses, Holiday Camps 
and Hostels have been shipped from Cobh for distribution 
all over the United States. 

The List is also being sent to British travel agents and 
carriers through the newly-opened Tourist Bureau in 
Regent Street, London. It will be sent to more than forty 
countries in Europe, Africa and the Middle East. Altogether, 
75,000 copies have been printed—making a total, with the 
first edition earlier this year, of 150,000 copies. 

The List which gives scales of charges throughout the 
year and the amenities in each registered premises, can be 
had free of charge from tourist bureaux and travel agents 
all over Ireland. 
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Luxuriously appointed, and offering 

the utmost in comfort, the Gresham is 
Ireland’s most distinguished hotel. There are 
150 superb bedrooms—60 private suites— 
all rooms with telephone and radio. Radiant 
Heat, Grill Room, Restaurant, Cocktail Bar, Tea 
Lounge. Dancing throughout the season. 

. Indeed, an example of the Hotelier’s Art 
at its best. 


THE 


VcResna 


HOTEL - DUBLIN 





T. O’Sullivan, Director and Manager 


Telephone 46881 Telegrams : “ Gresham, Dublin” 
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POEMS BY ALICK MILLIGAN 
Edited by Henry Mangan M. H. Gill, Dublin, 7/6 


HERE ARE more than sixty poems by one who has written 
some of the best patriotic poetry to appear in Ireland in 
the past three generations. The introduction by Henry 
Mangan traces the poet’s life and the various events which 
were major influences on the shape that it took. He refers 
to an article which appeared in The Irish Review 
for September-November 1914 with which Thomas 
MacDonagh—poet and critic, as well as patriot—began a 
series (never to be continued) on living Irish poets and 
which said of the poet “ It is meet that she, like so many of 
the leaders of the Irish Volunteers, should be of North- 
East Ulster. Alice Milligan, Ulster Protestant, Gaelic 
Leaguer, Fenian, friend of all Ireland, lover of Gaelic 
Catholic as of her own kith, strong in faith and in hope 
and in charity, clear of eye and of voice, singleminded, 
high, inspired and inspiring, humorous and solemn, taking 
praise and encouragement and blame and rebuff as they 
come without thought of herself, with thought always of 
Ireland’s cause—Alice Milligan is the most Irish of living 
Irish poets, and therefore the best.” 

Here are the stirring poems that were an inspiration to 
all who worked in the cause of an Irish Ireland ; here, too, 
are poems that strike a gentler lyric note, poems inspired 
by a true love of nature and by genuine feeling for human 
joy and sorrow—for Alice Milligan was both patriot and 
poet. 


TARA 

by Sean P. O Riordain Dundalgan Press, Dundalk, 2/6 
THE TEXT of this booklet was given as one of the “‘ Thomas 
Davis Lectures ” on Radio Eireann in 1953. Some short 
passages which had to be omitted then because of limitations 
of space have been restored ; otherwise it is printed as 
given over the air. 

Having discussed the origin of the name Tara and 
described its general position, the author proceeds to a 
description of the various monuments to be found there 
and tells how they have been named. 

Whilst the Dinnshenchas—the topographical tract on 
which much of the naming of the Tara sites is based— 
may date back as far as the tenth century, it is separated 
from the period of Tara’s greatness—generally accepted 
as the sixth century—by a gap of four centuries. Another 
fact that complicates the work of the archaeologist is that 
with the passage of the centuries the mounds of Tara must 
have suffered considerable destruction. 

Bearing these difficulties in mind Professor O Riordain 
takes us round the various earthworks now visible at Tara. 
He avoids fruitless discussions on the relative merits of 
variant identifications by consistently following the names 
which appear on the Office of Public Works’ plaques. 
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DOOKMIELE 


A most useful buy for the tourist who wishes to get full 
value from a visit to Tara of the Kings. It is well illustrated 
with diagrams and keyed photographs. 


PICTURE BOOK OF IRELAND 

Country Life, London, 12/6 
IRELAND, as many travellers have learned in recent years, 
is a welcoming and lovely land. Here, for those who do not 
know its beauties, as well as for those who have come to 
know and love its charms, is a book in which is attempted a 
portrait of the face of the whole country. 

We begin with Dublin, and go southwards, moving with 
the clock until the circle is joined on the coast of Antrim 
and the portrait completed. All the elements of the Irish 
scene are here: its ancient holy places, its strong Norman 
and mediaeval castles, its superb Georgian country houses 
and public buildings, its modern churches, its towns and 
villages, its superb mountains and lakes, and its magnificent 
coastal scenery. There are, of course, photographs of places 
and counties that are well-known to all tourists—Killarney, 
Connemara and the Atlantic Coast, Antrim and the Mourne 
Mountains. In many instances, however, the chosen 
photographs reveal unsuspected beauties even in the most 
visited areas—for they are the work of outstanding landscape 
photographers, among them such masters of their craft 
as W. A. Poucher, J. Allan Cash and Adolf Morath. 

Ten of the fifty-eight photographs which comprise 
Picture Book of Ireland were provided by Fogra Failte. 


NEW HORIZONS 

Pan American World Airways, $1.00 
‘* IRELAND, with its castles, its lakes, its greenness, its 
soft-voiced people will delight you. Dublin is a charming 
city, full of interesting things to see. And who can resist 
the thought of seeing County Mayo, County Clare, the 
Lakes of Killarney and the River Shannon? The people 
are hospitable, the food good (no austerity here). It’s a 
perfect place for a quiet vacation with some good fishing 
and fine motoring thrown in.” 

The many references to Ireland in this new guide should 
help many U.S. tourists decide where to spend their next 
vacation. 

New Horizons is a well-annotated publication which sets 
out 13,500 facts about what to see, do, wear, and take home 
from over 900 places on 6 continents. It is issued by Pan 
American World Airways for the purpose of helping visitors 
—particularly American visitors who travel P.A.A.— 
to get the most out of their trips abroad. 

This extremely valuable reference book is not merely 
a very fine advertisement for one of the major airlines, but 
also a concise and extensive, down to earth reference to 
each country under such headings as: Accommodation, 
Customs, Currency, Entertainments, Shops and Stores, 
Sports. Even the armchair traveller will find the Irish 
section of New Horizons of tremendous interest. 
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The good life afloat . 











ROMI the carly morning orange juice to the late- ie: ) 

night liqueurs, ‘the good life’ is at your finger a\\ ; | 
tips with Holland-America, where sophisticated ele- Aer 
gance, laughter and tranquility are as much part of °f) yi if 
the day-to-day scene as chairman-size menus for A i / IRE Z ; 
ocean appetites. So, whether you are a world he A i | 
celebrity (striving to maintain your incognito)... "5 ie \ Y } 
or just a simple lover of the best in everything .. . \ >» 
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175 GOOD TO BE ON A WELL: RUN SHIP 


Full details from your LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT or 
THE LIMERICK STEAMSHIP CO. LTD., 1 CECIL STREET, LIMERICK Telephone: Limerick 1371 
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A PRODUCT ©F THE DONEGAL GAELTACHT 












































Trade Enquiries: GAELTARRA EIREANN, 34 WESTLAND ROW, DUBLIN 
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The Vale of Avoca... Blarney... . 
Heaven’s reflex, Killarney . . . tropical 
Parknasilla... Galway Bay... Achill... 
Sligo ... Donegal ... Derry ... Giant’s 
Causeway ... Belfast . . . see these and 
Ireland’s many other famous beauty 
spots by C.I.E. (lreland’s Transport 
} Company). Conducted luxury motor 
coach tours (6-day, 9-day, 10-day 12- 








day), diesel express trains, Go-As-You- 
Please tours, Radio Train day trips. Ask 
your travel agent about these delightful 
ways of discovering !reland or write 
C.1.E., Public Relations Department, 
59 Upr. O’Connell Street, Dublin. 
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ENQUIRIES :— U.S. and CANADA - Irish Railways Offices, New York, Pe 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Toronto. FRANCE-British Railways Office, Paris. C7 
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GUINNESS 











‘Old Dublin’s City, there is no doubtin’”’ wrote Charles 
Lever, “beats every city upon the sea”; and certainly 
Dublin is enchanting. With her fine squares, her handsome 
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germinating on 


carey doe river, her graceful and historic buildings (some of them are 


shown on the map)—Dublin’s is an intimate elegance. 
Almost a traditional feature of a stay in Dublin is a visit 
to the great Guinness Brewery at St. James’s Gate, to see 
how the world-famous stout is brewed. It’s like a city within 
a city—a wonderland of modern engineering married to age- 
Oa talaa old craftsmanship, with all the fascinating processes going 
where hops are 


boiled into 
the brew. 


quietly forward in plant of enormous size. 


Special guides take visitors round every day except 
public holidays. Just call at the Visitors’ Reception 
Room, St. fames’s Gate, between 11 a.m. and 3 p.m., 
Mondays to Fridays, at 11 a.m. only on Saturdays. 
Children under 12 not admitted. (Bus No. 21 from 
College Green). 


You’ve seen something worth seeing 


when you've seen the GUINNESS brewery 
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